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Glenn Scott 


DRY WIND OF AUTUMN 


... because. 


“You would recall it, most certainly, had you been there. All of 
us, sooner or later, before we become satiated with events, have 
something happen to us. Later in life we would add it to events for 
we grow dull. But it will happen to you just as it happened to me 
-which was just the way Hill Saugerty said it would happen (or 
had already happened to me) when he was sixty-eight and I was 
twelve.” His Uncle Hunter leaned back in the reproduction Dun- 
can Phyfe armchair and swung his feet from the shining-like- 
steel amber top of the desk his wife had bought him after they 
had been married for four Christmases. 

He would have measured his father’s brother’s marriage in 
terms of that time of the year when the family came out bringing 
the packages wrapped in soft, translucent paper and tied with 
green and red and blue and silver, to the new brick house, five 
miles east of Calicaw Springs and back down by the canal built 
to drain the swamp and provide a waterway for the people who 
came from eastern Virginia during the summers: he would have 
measured it in terms of the women together in the kitchen, laugh- 
ing and rattling china in the foam-covered dish water: he would, 
being the nephew of a soldier, remember his uncle’s stories of Italy 
and what it was like to sleep between dead Germans on a beach 
at Anzio: he, carrying also the name of his uncle Hunter Lambert, 
would recall the blue smoke of the pipes and cigars and cigarettes 
floating above the glass oval of the coffee table which held copies 
of Redbook, Cosmopolitan and Life: he would be able to number 
the times he had sat in the room, furnished with Dresden figurines 
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that, even before you had entered the house, you knew were stand- 
ing there on the mantelpiece in courtly attire, bearing wan faces 
and brilliantine lips: he would recall the ham, the potato salad 
sprinkled with celery seed (that Aunt Louise had supplied), the 
sweet potatoes, the pickles, the winey taste of the caramel-colored 
peaches, the shreds of coconut looking like short strings: he would 
remember all of Christmas Day—and night with the radio playing 
and his father saying that it was late and it was time for the family 
to be going. 

He would remember the week-ends like this one, too. Being 
ten, impressionable and liking the long lean figure of his uncle 
and the way he stared through the window at the highway which 
passed fifty yards from his door. He often wondered if his uncle 
noticed the reverberations of the tires as a car passed, and the hum 
long afterwards as if the highway were a string of his sisters’s 
piano that hung taunt and quivering when he plucked it. 

You could read things in his uncle’s eyes. They never showed 
when he was angry or tired, but they did show when he was laugh- 
ing inside. Always the laughter—or the nuances of smile, chuckle or 
guffaw—would come out in the eyes and the edges would crinkle in 
the way that would cause women to stare in horror at their mirrors 
upon seeing such defects in themselves. He thought of his uncle 
(when he once thought of the matter) as having polite eyes. 

Now his uncle turned those eyes on him while his large hands 
held the feminine curvature of the bowl in his hands and worked a 
pipe cleaner about on the inside. 

“Saugerty. I could reach out and touch him because, as you 
must know, (no, no, I revise that), as you cannot know, there 
isn’t terribly much distance between one generation and the next 
just as there is not much distance between what we know of as 
life and we conceive of as death. I’m sure Saugerty and I are with- 
in seconds of meeting each other and it was only by accident of 
birth that we almost did not meet at all.” Filling his pipe now, 
carrying the desk lighter away while a flame burned briefly upon 
the tobacco. 

“We didn’t miss each other. It was Saugerty who taught me 
how to recognize what was happening to me and in that way 
become an ineluctable—though not undesirable—part of my make- 
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5 
up. But Saugerty was a minor character (he said) in the tragi- 
comedy (yes, that’s what he called it). It depends upon how you 
interpret the facts of the play that determines the effect the char- 
acters have upon you. Thus Saugerty becomes the star as far as 
I'm concerned—but it might be a different one for you when you 
come to think about it. 

“Even when I think about it, I don’t remember everything— 
and can only imagine parts of the way it must have been. I don’t 
remember it all, but the all isn’t really important. I would not care 
to tell you everything in the sense that Cousin Lily tells you all, and 
if I tried I could only retrieve snatches of what transpired that day 
in October, 1928. I would have been unable to remember the date 
or the year if it hadn’t been for running across a copy of the clip- 
ping about the crime which my grandmother must have cut out 
and placed in the family Bible; because she was always cutting 
out things like that and placing them between the large, printed 
pages to grow yellow along with the tuberoses and fern leaves. 

“Saugerty himself would have set the item upon the old Lino- 
type that stood in the corner of the livery stable—part of which 
still served a blacksmith—while the light of the naked bulb over- 
head and the one over the assembler where the matrices fell, filtered 
through the green shade and turned half of his face the same color. 
He would have stayed by himself after the job printers had gone 
home and placed his bottle on his right side where he could refer 
to it while sending up the line with the left hand. He would have 
set the item and allowed no one else to do it. No one else who 
might have if’s or but’s or any other objections that would sway 
him from his course. 

“And, afterwards, when I sat on the stack of papers by the 
entrance, looking past the legs he had crossed over the jumble of 
correspondence and proofs that adorned his desk, and over the 
same bottle, changed in weight by half its size at his red face and 
equally inflamed hair, he would have told me just what he did: 

“*They don’t see. Rather, they deny what their senses reveal. 
It is a marvelous capacity peculiar to creatures of high evolvement. 
We have progressed very far. So far that we find no difficulty in 
kidding ourselves. The facts are sorted and men succeed in coming 
up with fairy tales. Eventually it will ruin us.’ 
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“And, of course, he told me because I wouldn’t understand 
until much, much later. There was the chance that I would never 
understand at all. Just as you could not understand if I described 
the first crime in the series to you. The first crime. 

“The other crimes were the ones to which Saugerty referred, 
His very printing of the story was, in its way, a denunciation of the 
crime. For until Saugerty owned and printed the Calicaw Springs 
Herald—not until he had owned it for twelve years at that—a case 
of rape had never included the name of the white woman involved. 
In spite of the fact that the whole town knew who she might be. 

“*You always print the nigger’s name, though,’ Saugerty re- 
marked. ‘Give his age. Repeat the same information when he’s 
burned.’ 

“You wouldn't understand the first crime even if 1 described the 
mechanics to you. Even now it is difficult for you to comprehend 
what murder means—much less a rape-murder—and so most of the 
story will be lost to you. Only Saugerty was wrong and I’m the 
better for it because he was. I’m telling you because in the telling 
of a story it is often true that it comes to have more meaning for 
us. And it is implicit in the same statement that someone must 
listen. 

“So, I will tell you how it was that October with the leaves float- 
ing and scudding across in front of our house on Evers Street and 
the leaves clinging to the branches making a sound in the wind as 
if it were still raining—although the rain had stopped at the lunch 
hour at the school—and I sat upon the high stool by the wood stove 
in the kitchen and watched Grandmother and Mother put the final 
bit of meringue on the lemon pie for supper. The story will have 
to begin there, for that is where it began for me and, as I told you, 
I can only guess at some of the things that must have happened. 
I can only remember scenes in the way that one becomes first aware 
of a voice arousing him from sleep: after repetition of the words 
over and over and over again until they take on a meaning, trans- 
forming the sleeper into a state of awakeness and awareness. There 
was my father’s voice coming from his sad and angry face—and 
sullen, too—because he hadn’t told anyone the matter, but kept it 

to himself until I had left the table to do my homework by the fire- 
place in the living room. His voice was low through the door, but I, 
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like all children when they are not to know something, attempted 
to find out. So it was through the cracked paneling I heard my 
father talking to the three women. 

“*That’s the reason we don’t let you walk around the streets 
after dark alone, young lady. Because the same thing might happen 
to you that happened to Miss Annie.’ 

“Just exactly what happened to Miss Annie, I was not to find 
out until later. Until I was grown, in fact. Everyone in Calicaw 
Springs knew Miss Annie who had walked to and from her home 
in town to the Farmer’s Feed and Supply Store on the hill opposite 
the town. Everyone knew her, fiftyish, with her hair done in a way 
reminiscent of an inverted, brown jester’s cap, who had traveled 
every morning for twenty-six years of her life the same route past 
the sleeping, six o’clock dwellings belonging to the mill owners, 
and thence down the hill and past the dilapidated Company stores 
and the nigger shacks and the two gas stations, one on each side of 
the road, dully facing each other in the crepuscular dawn, past the 
tent show grounds with its waist high weeds crowding the rusted 
wire fencing and the splintering posts. To, finally, the supply store— 
a big barn of a building containing dusty bags of mash, grain, and 
strong oaken boxes filled with nails that were poured crunchingly 
into other containers for the customers who wore blue denims and 
checkered flannel shirts under leather jackets and over unshined, 
mud-caked clodhopper shoes. Whereupon reaching, she would sit 
all day by a wood heater that she filled in winter with kindling and 
logs from a box at her feet, and write into ledgers and onto bill 
heads, the record of business that her employer did with the farmers 
of Swanasee County. 

“For twenty-six years (excepting Sunday, Jefferson Davis’ birth- 
day, Christmas holidays, the Fourth of July), she walked back 
past the nigger shacks with their outhouse smell, and the carnival 
grounds where the locals were fleeced twice a year (under the 
auspices of first the fire department and second the American 
Legion) , and the houses, alive inwardly with preparations for sup- 
per, to her home which she had bought from her earnings and 
which she shared with another elderly maiden who was Calicaw 
Springs’ only librarian. 

“Miss Annie had been dead for a little over twenty-four hours 
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when my father entered the house from his day’s work at the mill. 
He, and much of the rest of the town, had known that her body 
had been found, partially denuded and face mutilated, by Angus 
Crowley, a farmer, who was making his way during the middle of 
the day through the empty carnival lot to buy some groceries in 
the town. His dog had accompanied him, found the corpse, and 
worried him into walking to the site where Miss Annie, brainless 
and bloody, her head stamped by an unknown foot into the hard 
earth, lay hidden in the wind-bent grass. Her pocketbook’s contents 
were flung around but, finding nothing missing, it was concluded 
that nothing had been stolen and her handbag had been used to 
fight off her assailant. 

“At the mill it was whispered from man to man and discussed 
in restless groups. (‘Stomped her head into the ground,’ they said 
with constricting throats.) The Negroes slipped uneasy glances at 
the angry faces of the white men who spat the word ‘nigger’ vi- 
ciously while they spoke: for it was a foregone conclusion that a 
‘nigger’ was responsible and when Sheriff James K. Debnam arrested 
a twenty-four-year-old buck who had been reported as being in the 
vicinity of the crime around the time it had occurred on the pre- 
vious evening, there was no question in the minds of the towns- 
men who was responsible. 

“On the streets of Calicaw the Negroes were drained away down 
the alleys and side streets into the red-painted, rough-wood places 
which they inhabited. They withdrew into the privy-smell, and lye 
soap-scrubbed dwellings, tacked over the windows the feedbag 
curtains, turned out the oil lamps and sat in darkness more terror- 
ridden than that of the starless, moonless October night outside. 
One Negro would see another on the street, approach him, and 
together they drifted from the sight of white people into the world 
where white men came only in groups—if they came at all. After 
three o’clock the only Negroes to be seen were those servants leav- 
the kitchens of the white folks, or drifting in from the county. 

“Sheriff Debnam was a quiet, friendly man who wore a long 
black coat and white shirts with a blue pin stripe and pince-nez 
upon his thin nose imparting to him the ridiculous quality of 
a colonial school teacher. His celluloid collar was always clean and 
lent a certain dignity to his thin neck, set upon thin shoulders 
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and long arms. His figure descended loosely from its height to 
the ground, which was six feet, four inches away. As sheriff his time 
was occupied with locating and destroying liquor stills. He lived 
in Calicaw and raised pigeons in his plentiful spare time. His in- 
come as sheriff (which also required that he appear in court to 
open it by saying in a swiftly spoken speech a spiel concluding with 
a phrase that sounded as if it was ‘God save us from this court’) 
was supplemented by a hardware store which his sons operated. 

“As sheriff it was his job to arrest Isaiah Freedman (which he 
did) and put him in the town lock-up (which he did also). It was 
also his job to protect Isaiah—who spent part of his life nailing 
boards into the shapes of houses—and bring him alive to trial. 

“So it was that Isaiah Freedman had been lodged in the town 
jail when my father came in and I heard him tell my sister, “That’s 
the reason we don’t let you walk around the streets after dark 
alone...’ ‘There would have been more to hear, but Grandmother 
kept saying ‘No! No!’ and Mother’s voice, angry and high pitched 
with horror, kept me from understanding all of my father’s words. 

“I was standing in the hallway, next to the door, when his chair 
scraped against the linoleum as he prepared to rise; and I just 
managed to scamper back to the living room before he pushed the 
kitchen door open. He walked on through to the front door and 
out into the October night, after donning a heavy leather jacket. 
There was a mean wind outside. The women watched him while he 
wrapped himself, and Mother handed him a scarf. 

“‘Where’s he going?’ I asked Sister, coming from the living 
room. 

“*A nigger killed Miss Annie and the men are going to lynch 
him.’ 

“Her face was white and her eyes excited and bright in the 
dimness of the hall. Mother called. 

“‘Come on in here and help us with the dishes, Kathy.’ 

“Grandmother placed a saucer down and it sounded mutely 
against the wooden drainboard. ‘How horrible!’ she breathed 
heatedly. ‘How horrible!’ 

“All the while they talked I was looking into the oven for 
another piece of pie and Mother was so upset that she didn’t 
bother to stop me while I took a slice and ate the meringue first, 
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then the lemon, cleaning it away from the crust, so that I could 
roll up the soft bottom layer and eat it with my fingers. 

“Just think how she must have felt before she died,’ Mother 
said mournfully while Sister wiped the dishes. ‘A nigger!’ Her lips 
twisted in a distasteful expression as if she had bitten into a sour 
apple. 

“Have you finished your lesson?’ she asked, turning on me. 
My sister started at me accusingly. 

“No; maam.’ 

“Well, get on them and go on to bed.’ 

“I walked away from the kitchen and into the living room 
alone. There was only the sound of the flames being sucked through 
the pipe and an occasional automobile moving past outside. | 
flipped the pages of my arithmetic text. I never needed much of an 
excuse not to study arithmetic and my mind wandered easily away. 
I cut the living room light and, drawing up the shade, I peered 
out onto Evers Street, lit only by a gentle radiance from the porch 
lamp on the house across the street and a street light hidden from 
view by the large cedar in our front yard. 

“A wind caught leaves and tossed them about. It was one of 
those nights when I like to crawl under the covers in my bedroom 
and listen to the outside trying to crowd under my cracked window. 
One of those nights that makes you feel all lonely and small and 
safe at the same time. 

“Then the cars started moving by and bouncing their head- 
lights against the speed limit sign in front of the telephone pole 
to the right of our yard. They were headed down Evers Street 
towards the jail where the Negro was—I suppose I knew it almost 
instinctively—although just exactly what was up, I didn’t find out 
until I had sneaked upstairs, gathered my gloves and airplane 
pilot’s helmet with the flaps that buttoned beneath my chin and 
kept my ears warm, and my woolen jacket that had been ordered 
from Sears and Roebuck only two weeks before. 

“Back down the stairs and out the front door, holding my 
breath all the while and wondering if Mother would hear the spring 
on the screen door when it stretched, or fearing that Sister would 
wander into the hall and call her. 

“Outside, the wind rippled the surface of the puddles of rain- 
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water left over from the morning’s downpour. The wind snapped 
at my knickers and added to the ripping noise of the corduroy legs 
brushing against each other as I ran alongside the cars while they 
moved to the end of Evers Street and left, sharply, down Maling’s 
Alley to the jail house that stood with its feeble overhead light 
illuminating the red brick surface and the gravel that came up to 
the edge of the sidewalk which ran the length of the thirty-five 
foot front of the building. — 

“At the corner, where Evers turned into Maling’s Alley, I met 
Saugerty standing at the edge of the barber shop with the glass 
case of the unrevolving peppermint stick distorting the street lamp’s 
reflection above us, watching the twenty, thirty automobiles line 
up in front of the jail with their headlight beams pinioning the 
object to the blackness behind it. Car doors opened against the 
glare, and the men who had arrived in automobiles were joined 
by others who had followed them carrying torches and flashlights 
and ropes. Ropes like they did in the Saturday movies where they 
toss the white line up and up and over a limb and let it fall and 
swing lightly in the breeze before sticking the neck of the innocent 
man into it. 

“The mob was quiet and Saugerty less than quiet watching 
them pass, flicking shadows among the trees. He nodded at me 
when I came to watch beside him and did not speak out into the 
wind, but gazed unblinkingly and dispassionately at the men and 
the cars and the jail, his reddened face in the shadows away from 
the street lamp and his collarless shirt revealing his long under- 
wear where he had failed to button it after receiving news of the 
mob while eating a light supper at George’s All Day and Night 
Grill across from the print shop. 

“‘They aren’t going to find him, Hunter,’ Saugerty said, not 
looking at me, but breaking his dispassionate observations with 
a smile in the darkness. ‘Sheriff took him away fifteen minutes 
ago in the back seat of his Ford.’ He turned the smile on me so that 
I could see it now. It wasn’t a smile of mirth or happiness. It was 
one of those flaming, bitter smiles he used when some matter 
struck him as senseless or cruel. I had seen the smile on days when 
I helped in the print shop after school was out. 

“He tossed the smile in the direction of the men appearing 
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excitedly from the inside of the jail, delineated by the blaze of light, 
casting multiple giant-size shadows that danced and merged and 
faded against the brick as they followed their owners into the 
cars that followed the torch-bearing men down the one-hundred 
yards of the alley where they flowed out into the street and watched 
the automobiles file by, headed for Jay Hawk Courthouse, forty 
miles away, in the next county. 

“They are going to try and catch him,’ Saugerty said, watching 
the hard faces bared briefly as the cars swung away down the street 
that would lead to the highway. “They'll call ahead and try to get 
someone to block the road.’ When the last car had passed, we made 
our way through the congested, bitter bodies to Saugerty’s Model 
T (for without actually saying so, he had invited me to go with 
him), which he cranked three times to start, and we moved tinnily 
away. 

“Moving through the crowd, Saugerty had been called by those 
who saw him. ‘There goes the press,’ one voice yelled mockingly. 
“Ya’ got any room, editor?’ queried a drawling mill foreman. But 
Saugerty moved right on through, paying no attention, and the 
men stumbled out of his way and closed in behind him as | 
threaded my way along and crawled into the front seat. 

“The old bastard should have left the nigger here,’ one of the 
Calicaw Springs druggists said to Saugerty before the engine 
hacked, caught and sputtered, causing the body to shake and rat- 
tle deafeningly. 

“Saugerty pursued the line of cars moving before him—further 
and further ahead—until we were left behind, rattling through the 
night. Saugerty peering into the faintly-lit roadway ahead, not 
catching in his beams the red clay embankments on each side, nor 
the blackened, fallen stalks of corn that littered the fields. 
Saugerty straining for a sight of branches which may have fallen 
from the big oaks or pines that stood in clusters between the 
cleared cotton fields containing only darkness and unprotected 
plant stems. Saugerty taking his eyes from the road only for three 
pulls at the bottle which he kept upright on the seat between 
himself and me. 

“Just Saugerty and myself alone on that road for the hour and 
a half while the engine carried us along past the sharp curves and 
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the steep downhill grades and across the plank bridges at thirty- 
five miles per. 

“We passed three road-blocks before we got into the next county. 
A few men stood beside the second one waving lanterns. Saugerty 
stopped. The first man who ran up to the Model T said, “This ain’t 
the sheriff.’ 

“*That’s right,’ Saugerty concurred. Two others crowded 
around, their faces roughened as red as Saugerty’s by the wind 
above their hunting jackets. ‘Did the sheriff come this way?’ 

“‘Naw. We must ’a missed him,’ the man who reached the 
car first said above the engine noise. “The cars went by about ten 
minutes ago, I reckon. Counted twenty-six.’ 

“Debnam took another road,’ Saugerty said as we rolled away. 
‘He would have known there would be a roadblock.’ 

“Which was all he said during the entire journey to Jay Hawk. 
I still feel that I can touch him, as if I were sitting there by him 
in the darkness, the Model T bouncing its headlights on the 
macadam and Saugerty feeling it unnecessary to say anything at 
all because words would mean nothing, would be unimportant and 
no indication of what he was thinking or feeling. Saugerty, intense, 
letting me soak it in while he leaned forward across the wheel 
searching the roadway ahead with those penetrating blue eyes 
and that bitter smile. 

“The mob got into Jay Hawk Courthouse before the sheriff 
had arrived. They didn’t know that. They rolled up the street, 
tearing into the silence of the ten o’clock street with raucous en- 
gines, startling the townspeople into rousing from their early-to-bed 
sleepiness, sending them to the shuttered windows brushing aside 
the curtains and gazing somnolently (at first) and then question- 
ingly at the purposeful procession passing down the main street 
past the one theatre marquee with lights chasing around the 
edges and the hum of the projector mixing with the wind whipping 
chewing gum and candy wrappers down the gutters. 

“When the men of Calicaw Springs drew up again before 
another jail—to which they had come with intentions clearly stated 
for forty miles—they were greeted by a segment of the State militia 
standing erectly, holding loaded rifles, around the building, and two 
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trucks from the local fire department with two hoses manned by its 
members. They saw, but were not deterred. 

“Someone must have yelled to the local sheriff and his deputies 
to hand over the nigger. 

“It is the purpose of these men,’ the sheriff replied in a clear 
voice and making a sweeping gesture to his left and right, ‘to bring 
this boy to trial. We have laws and the matter will go through the 
courts. You don’t want the blood on your hands, so go on home.’ 

“But that wouldn’t have stopped them. They had traveled a 
long way to kill a man who had committed (they said and believed) 
the vilest of crimes—against a white woman. So they charged—the 
seventy or eighty men—and the militia men would have fired over 
their heads while the hoses poured their liquid weight against the 
mob. And my father would have gotten the bruises which he re- 
ceived on his face from the blackjacks that the deputies were swing- 
ing. 

“It was at that point Saugerty and I arrived and found the men, 
wet and bruised, standing around in disconsolate groups, cursing 
the goddam sheriff and the goddam militia and the goddam nigger- 
lover of a sheriff James Debnam for sending them all the way here. 

“It was also at that point another car—Sheriff Debnam’s Ford 
surrounded by militia men—moved slowly up the street to park 
at the edge of the lawn leading to the cluster of the jail, clerk's 
office, and courthouse edifices built around the time of the Revo- 
lution and restored after the Yankees burned them in 1863. The 
soggy, tired men watched dully while the sheriff led the Negro, 
frightened, with nervous eyes encompassing the lynch party, and 
trying his best, at the same time, to shut out the sight and thought 
of them, through the men who stepped back as two militia men 
led and one stood on each side, and two followed the party to the 
jail and vanished within. 

“Saugerty observed with that short, bitter smile, while Sheriff 
Debnam walked back through the silent fellow human beings 
who had known him all his life, elected him to office, greeted his 
six-foot-four figure each day when he entered the drugstore for a 
soda, or got his mail at the combination lock box he had had since 
the post office was constructed in 1909, or stood in front of the 
Methodist church on Sundays and discussed the price of cotton 
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and the boom and Washington politics. The Sheriffs gangling 
figure strode past and above, looking neither behind, nor to either 
side, nor down, but with that ridiculous dignity and unwobbling 
pince-nez, stepped into his Ford and returned to Calicaw Springs. 
He had done his job according to the way he had understood it. 
For this he was hated by the silent men who gradually departed, 
trickling away from the scene with a feeling of defeatedness and 
tiredness. 

“Saugerty and I drove back to Calicaw Springs, Saugerty looking 
at the road in that silent, smiling way past all the fields and over 
all the bad road and the field in which Miss Annie had violently 
ended her earthly life, up the hill to the town, past the large clock 
whose hands stood at midnight in the window of the Farmer's 
Bank. 

“He walked to the house with me and I was surprised to find 
no lights were on. He left the car motor running, and knocked 
on the door. 

“Mother answered and cracked the door after cutting on the 
porch light to see who it was. In the excitment, I had not become 
afraid of her anger at my being out late until Saugerty and I had 
started back to town. Approaching the house I was filled with 
trepidation lest she would come to the door, her eyes red from 
worry, and tell me how much she loved me, and how badly I had 
treated her by staying out late. 


“‘*Hello, Mr. Saugerty,’ she greeted, and looked with surprise 
at me. The meaning of that reaction was cleared up when she said, 
‘What are you doing here, young man? I thought you were up- 
stairs in bed.’ 

“ ‘He was with me,’ Saugerty said quietly. ‘He was all right. So 
is your husband.’ 

“‘He hasn’t come home yet,’ mother said. Then, cautiously, 
‘Did they kill the nigger?’ 

“No. He’s safe until they bring him to trial.’ 

“My mother closed her eyes. “That’s good,’ she said. ‘I wouldn’t 
have wanted him to kill anyone.’ 

“She and I watched Saugerty walk down to his car and drive 
away to his room in the Caffey Apartments on South Main Street. 
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‘Please tell me when you go off like that, Sonny,’ she told me, end- 
ing the matter. 

“Father came in an hour afterwards, and I listened while he 
told her how he had gone to the doctor’s and had his face bandaged 
before coming home. I could hear them speaking in their bedroom 
across the hallway upstairs. The room I was in was shared by your 
father and me, but he was away at business school at the time and 
I had it to myself. Grandmother would come into the room in the 
afternoons and lie down because she said it was the coolest in the 
summertime and the snuggest in winter.” 

His Uncle Hunter stopped talking and looked at his nephew 
to see if he understood that it wasn’t really the end of the story. 

Hunter sat sleepily watching the moribund sun of an autumnal 
Sunday afternoon as it caught the floating notes of dust in the 
bar-like beams from the venetian blinds, and hearing the twang 
of cars flashing back the twilight from their chrome and glass as 
they whipped down the highway. Autumn—and the funny way 
you feel sad about it. 

“Saugerty wrote the story. He composed it sitting at the Lino- 
type with that bottle beside him and the greenness of the eyeshade 
moulding itself against his red face and his clay-red hair sticking 
through the straps at the top. 

“There were protests. Saugerty was told he shouldn't have 
mentioned Miss Annie’s name in connection with rape. And the 
news about the mob wasn’t the sort of thing that should have 
been written and printed for all to see. Saugerty didn’t disagree 
with them and he didn’t agree with them. He just published his 
paper each week and called on the advertisers and smiled his bitter 
smile when he was by himself and had time to think about it. 


“In August they had held a Democratic Primary, and Sheriff 
Debnam, unopposed, received the Democratic nomination. The 
turnout was a light one, because of the poll tax and the lack of 
contestants in the race. In the November election an independent 
candidate appeared against the sheriff. He went around shaking 
a great many hands and kissing a great many babies. He was a short, 
squat man with a red-beet face and a cigar which he kept clamped 
in his firm nicotine-stained teeth. 
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“The Negro had been sentenced to death in the trial which 
was held. The jury returned in five minutes with the verdict. The 
story got out that the sheriff, in transporting Freedman to Jay 
Hawk, had stopped in a country store and bought two soft drinks— 
one of which he gave to Freedman as if Freedman were a man and 
equal to such treatment. After that it was obvious who would win. 


“Freedman always insisted upon his innocence and there was, 
indeed, only circumstantial evidence (stretched pretty thin at that) 
to prove he had committed the crime. He was a black lamb and 
black lambs were the easiest to sacrifice: there were so many of 
them. In the end, as Saugerty told me he would, Freedman died in 
the state’s new electric chair. 

“There was a heavy turnout. The sheriff lost by a large margin 
and devoted the rest of his lengthy life to raising pigeons and 
tending his hardware business with his sons—plus setting about to 
re-establish some rapport with his fellow men. It was the only 
election in the history of Swanasee County in which the citizenry 
went any way but Democratic. 

“It was Saugerty, with that bitter smile of his, who provided 
the commentary. He smiled that smile while I sat on the pile of 
papers by the doorway—before the November elections—and 
emptied the bottle from which he knew he found no surcease but 
which, in creating its own aura of life, selected for him through its 
coursing in his veins the matters worthy of note, the remembered 
things. 

“‘Oh! Jesus. They forget so quickly. And don’t admit so 
damned easily. They go out to murder a man (whom they do not 
consider a man, but just another mad animal to be destroyed) and 
try to crucify (just as they did Jesus, and for the same reason) 
another who keeps the blood from their hands.’ He eyed me and 
grinned. ‘You know that’s what Jesus tried to do—don’t you? You 
know that’s what he taught? Do they tell you that in Sunday 
school?’ He paused and snorted resignedly. ‘I think not,’ he added. 
‘But you won’t understand, so I can tell you.’ 


“Maybe you won’t either, Hunter,” his uncle said, tossing a 
copy of the Calicaw Springs Herald onto the desktop. The paper of 
which he was now editor and owner, having bought it in 1947 
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from the people who had bought it from Saugerty at Saugerty’s 
departure from the county in 1935. 
“I’m afraid I don’t,” he heard himself answering. “I'll try 
though.” E. 
“Good,” his uncle told him. His smile was soft and he crinkled 
his eyes. ““That’s more than they did.” 


The Fallow Deer Beside Us 


Why did the season come 
with us like this 


Mortal no metaphor would lean 
the season lean 

lain 
mortal in metaphor among us 


Would nibble strange herb 
but us like this 
no mortal in metaphor among us 


Or slain for this season 
like us 
passing in metaphor among 


No long season let rest 

oh mortal where meet 

the dawn is a season let last 
the dawn is unsung 


Season let season 
oh metaphor in meaning among 


Jupson Crews 
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EXCERPT FROM A LONGER POEM 


Frightening, grey syncopation 
Dragging foot then 
Dragging foot again: 
The awesome lilt of limping imperfection, 
Alone this broken body vengefully outwits inertia 
Scuffing up the street 
A hollow, un-habituated tone. 


The hand that leans upon the cane 
Inscribes an undulating, variationless arc: 
Each foot in turn follows its inert pattern 
Differing from its predecessor only 
By traversing different ground 
Always casting shadows of no hue. 


Past the odor of accumulated dust 

Congealed from hostile atmosphere 
So long ago that no one still asks why. 

Two centuries drag their feet there, 
The turmoil raising inert columns of shattered earth 
Into space to blot out half the sun 
Whose alternating light and absence shines diluted 

On only yesterday. 

Blind human eyes within blink for a moment into eternity: 
Toward black from the black behind a shade 
Forgotten past does not dare to pass. 


Impersonal the breeze from somewhere near 

Fanning loud of insect wings 

That soon may stir the ashes on the shade, 
Syncopate again the shutter 

While that intrusive cane 
Rattles on the cobblestones outside, 
Each scuff a carbon, reminiscent smear 
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And an echo in the street 
No more. 
Thoroughfare of burnt-out thought 
Colored actions once deferred 
Attest as cold leaves fall from sleeping trees 
Somnolent on this inert and 
Perhaps imperfect pattern 
Inhumed in a sibling but still foreign ground. 


No rainbow in the dust, 
No hint of youth remains 
In silence here. 
Gravestones show a residue of fine yet lost intention. 
The comedy is over but no tragedy begins. 
Aimlessly repeats the chorus 
“In perpetuity!” 


Can a piece of wood grow old? 

Do maggots ever die? 
And what of bricks, 

Charred, patterned ground, 

Do they turn back to dust? 

Calcium intermingled 

To make time-pulverized and dried 
Bricks no longer tell their purpose 
Bricks 
Congealed from hostile atmosphere 

Fanned by a breeze of noisy dragon-flies. 


Frightening street 
With dust born, dust borne leaves 
That coat the shade and 
Mock again 
The sound of dragging feet. 
Each arc a wave 
Not to be contested, 
Its alluring power 
Cannot be resisted 
Until it shall pass out of sight. 
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Mold powdered from a withered page in time 
Infests the mind, settles gently on the hair, 
Unnoticed, slowly cataracts the eyes. 


Deep lies the dust 
Where no air goes 
Dry melt the bones 
“In vacuity.” 
Charred bricks of the mind 
Traverse and thus suggest remembered ground: 
The comedy must parody 
Itself. 
No rainbow in the lust 
Of now to gnaw the dust 
From shades of shades 
Of lilting imperfection. 
Dust ossifies the curtain 
We can never see behind. 
Only insects roll back down the street 
Inert in its hostile atmosphere 
Congealed two centuries ago 
Beyond a window sill 
Whose marrow now is dry and turning back 
To hollow, un-habituated earth. 


BENNO M. FORMAN 
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Marshall W. Fishwick 


HUMANITIES COURSES 
IN THE SOUTH 


The South of the past three decades, according to Donald 
Davidson’s recent analysis, is a traditional society which has ar- 
rived at a moment of self-consciousness favorable to the production 
of great literary works. “A traditional society,” he continues, “can 
absorb improvements up to a certain point without losing its 
character. If modernism enters to the point where the society 
is thrown a little out of balance but not completely off balance, 
the moment of self-consciousness arrives.” The tangible results, in 
the literary world, are the works of William Faulkner, Robert Penn 
Warren, Euroda Welty, Thomas Wolfe, and Jesse Stuart, and an 
atmosphere where the truly humane values can flourish. 

In an earlier analysis of the Southern intellectual scene Robert 
Heilman took a less favorable view.? “Southern colleges,” he wrote, 
“commit their funds to gentlemen of such spectacular mediocrity 
that their antics gave one the impression of watching parvenu 
whites on a gaudy holiday.” Heilman thinks there has been a great 
falling off from an antebellum South that worshipped at the shrine 
of Ciceronian humanism, concerned itself passionately with its his- 
torical past, and supported colleges which compared quite favorably 
with those of the North. He suspects that the post-World War II 
South has bitten into the apple of conformity, put on the fig leaves 
of standardiation, and fled its naked individuality. “The South 
takes off a hairshirt and bids farewell to antique gods; nothing 
beckons except the well-to-do neighbors on the North Side.” 

While Mr. Davidson and Mr. Heilman interpret differently 





"Donald Davidson, “Why the Modern South has a Great Literature,” in 
Vanderbilt Studies in the Humanities, vol. I (Nashville, 1951). 

*Robert Heilman, “The South Falls In,” in A Southern Vanguard, (New 
York, 1947). 
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much on the Southern scene, they agree that it is in a period of 
major transition, and that all the region’s institutions are under- 
going changes. For one thing, the South is rapidly changing from 
a rural to an urban society. From 1940 to 1950 the urban popula- 
tion in Dixie increased 35%, far outdistancing any other region. 
In the 1940’s almost all the rural Southern counties lost population, 
and the South was the only region of the United States to show 
an absolute decline in rural-farm dwellers. The steadily decreasing 
Negro population of the South is extremely significant. In 1860, 
38% of the people, but in 1950 only 22%, were Negroes, and the 
rate of migration northward is accelerating in recent years. The 
rapid metamorphosis of education is a third major cultural 
factor. Between 1870 and 1948 the South increased its school 
expenditures 155 times, and now spends more of its income on 
education than the country as a whole. New programs and experi- 
ments in Southern colleges are appearing on every hand. Our 
purpose here will be to examine specifically courses and programs 
in the humanities offered by Southern institutions in 1950-1951. 
By examining such matters as the composition and philosophy of 
such courses, the role of the humanities in the curricula, and the 
plans for development of humanistic work, we can get a somewhat 
clearer notion of the part humanities courses play in Southern 
education. 


Before proceeding further we should explain the mechanics of 
this survey, sponsored by the Southern Humanities Conference, and 
point out that at best it draws only on such information as college 
administrators were willing to supply by mail. A mimeographed 
letter setting forth the purpose and scope of this survey was mailed 
to presidents of all Southern colleges and universities. When re- 
plies warranted it, correspondence was continued until the infor- 
mation sought after was obtained. Since it was the sole catalytic 
agent which brought about the replies which we shall tabulate, 
it seems wise to quote from the form letter which was distributed: 


In line with its policy of appraising and encouraging 
work in the humanities throughout the South, the Southern 
Humanities Conference is instituting a survey which will at- 
tempt to discover what humanities courses are taught or 
planned, what common basis or philosophy they have, and 
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what programs seem to be exceptionally good and valuable. 

The results of this appraisal will be made available to any 

who are interested; they will, we hope, be of value to you 

and your colleagues. 

From the 150 replies to this letter it is clear that there is no 
acceptable workable definition for the term “humanities” among 
Southern college administrators. To attempt to define it is to enter 
a no man’s land to which many able men have ventured, but from 
which only a few tattered souls have returned. The South may 
indeed have a great humanitarian tradition on which to draw; 
but Southern educators, if they are aware of the fact, find it difficult 
to translate into words or courses. 

“Quite frankly,” writes a Duke University official, “I am some- 
what at a loss to define humanities, or describe which of our courses 
would qualify.” From LaGrange College comes a question: “The 
borderline between the fine arts and humanities is rather thin— 
where should the line be drawn?” From East Carolina Teachers 
College: “We have the humanities taught in our school, but mostly 
from the standpoint of courses instead of area.’”” From Hampden- 
Sydney: “I am at a loss to know exactly what is meant by ‘courses 
in the humanities.’ According to the discussion group at the Vir- 
ginia area meeting, most of our language and literature courses 
might be.” From Sweetbriar: “I have always thought it rather 
arbitrary to describe these general education courses as ‘humanities 
courses,’ and ignore more specialized ones in the humanities.” “Our 
offerings in the field of humanities are still in terms of the tradi- 
tional disciplines,” writes the dean of Louisiana State University. 
It should be noted that the letter sent out did not suggest a defi- 
nition, since one main object was to see just what administrators 
themselves thought a humanities course was. In some cases it was 
tacitly assumed that there was common agreement on definitions, 
as when the University of Alabama dean wrote, “We have the 
usual humanities departments here, and the usual run of courses.” 

Every college or university which replied thought it had some 
courses which qualified as humane or self-justifying. Obviously not 
all of them have functioning humanities courses. Some arbitrary 
standard had to be set if any tabulations were to be made. It was 
decided to include only those institutions which had one or more 
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courses which were labeled as “humanities,” and to exclude schools 
which did not employ the term in their catalog, even if the dean 
asserted that work in English, history, fine arts, and comparative 
literature was in effect work in humanities. 

By this method it has been possible to list from the schools 
which answered the query those with courses or departments in 
the humanities throughout the South. Such a list includes in al- 
phabetical order these thirty-three institutions: 


Austin Peay State College Roanoke College 

Centre College Sweetbriar College 

Berea College S.W. La. Institute 

Duke University S.W. at Memphis 

East Carolina Teacher’s College ‘Trinity University (San Antonio) 
Emory University University of Alabama 

Fisk University University of Florida 

Florida State University University of Kentucky 

Hollins College University of Georgia 

LaGrange College University of Miami 

Mary Baldwin College University of Texas 

Mississippi Southern Valdosta State College 
Mississippi State College Virginia Military Institute 
Morehouse College Washington and Lee University 
N. C. State College (Raleigh) Wesyelan College 

Oklahoma A.&M. College William and Mary 


The above list is a quantitative rather than a qualitative one. 
Undoubtedly the caliber of the humanities courses offered by the 
33 schools varies widely. It cannot be concluded that these schools 
are fostering work in the humanities more than others that simply 
have not adopted course titles or arrangements that would qual- 
ify them for this list. The fact that several outstanding univer- 
sities, by universal consent leaders in higher education, are not 
on the list indicates how fallacious it would be to assume we have 
in this survey uncovered any way of evaluating Southern insti- 
tutions. The purpose of this survey was to tabulate, not to pass 
judgments. 

There is probably no accurate way to compare the course 
offerings of these colleges and universities which are spread from 
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just south of the Potomac to the Rio Grande. They have worked 
out their offerings on completely localized bases, and their require. 
ments and techniques plainly reflect this. Additional correspon- 
dence with these 33 institutions indicated that in many cases old 
courses and outlines have merely been revamped and given new 
names. Frequently there has been some rivalry on the part of older 
and long-established courses. Old wine has frequently been put 
in newly-labeled bottles. Where it has not, a ferment sometimes 
has resulted. 

Throughout the South there is no agreement among adminis- 
trators as to what the term humanities means, which courses are 
humane, and what courses should be integrated. Among the thirty- 
odd schools that offer humanities courses, there is no agreement 
as to emphasis, focus, or general approach. While much interest 
was manifested by answering institutions in the Southern Humani- 
ties Conference, the only regional organization concerned specifi- 
cally with furthering interest in the information about humanities 
courses, many schools have not yet affiliated with the Conference or 
familiarized themselves with its publications. 

Worth noting too is a widespread fear that the current national 
crisis will make it hard to reshuffle the curriculum, now that re- 
trenchment is the order of the day; and the mundane but never 
distant problems of budgets, teaching schedules, acceptance of 
military training programs, and acceleration will make this a 
decade of expediency rather than long-term planning. Too few 
graduate schools are training young men broadly and humanely 
in our time; and as Robert Miller (chairman of Humanities at 
Florida State University) warned us, “Success in any program will 
depend on the instructors who participate in it. If the enterprise 
is not to be just another noble experiment every effort must be 
made to seek out and encourage individuals to develop themselves 
for work of this kind.” 

There is a brighter side of the picture. Even if the number 
of Southern schools with humanities offerings is small, their pro- 
grams have frequently been original and comprehensive, and ap- 
parently hardy to endure. Many schools without such programs 
have in their replies expressed a deep allegiance to the self-justify- 
ing phases of their curriculum, and determination to reexamine 
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it to see if it is giving students the best possible education. Some 
institutions, such as the University of North Carolina, Lynchburg 
College, Washington and Lee University, and Morehouse College 
are currently engaged in such a re-appraisal. Especially encourag- 
ing is a renewed interest in humane studies at colleges not pri- 
marily engaged in giving liberal arts degree. At Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, for example, George White has 
urged his colleagues “to see life whole rather than fragmented by 
departmental and specialized investigation, making possible saner 
judgments and more wholesome living in these confused and 
foreboding days.” In other institutions (such as Berea College and 
Virginia Military Institute) there is a growing interest in provid- 
ing creative experience as well as book work in humanities courses: 
a trend which could be noteworthy in a region still not entirely 
unworthy of H. L. Mencken’s phrase “the Sahara of the Bozart.” 

The motivation for integrated humanities courses comes from 
different disciplines in various places—from English, philosophy, 
history, and art departments in the main. An institution desiring to 
increase its work in the humanities would seem to be following a 
wise course if it were to find out which department on its campus 
would be most interested in such courses, and most willing to foster 
them. From the thirty-three named institutions many tangible 
suggestions and much actual material could be secured. 

The South has a great humane tradition from which it can 
draw. Now, as in the past, there are throughout the South men 
and women with a deep and enduring belief in what the past has 
left us as our unalterable and invaluable heritage. In Southern 
colleges and universities there are those who are willing to work 
for and defend these ideals, often under conditions that are far 
from ideal; and who are willing to re-examine themselves and 
their region constantly in the light of the acknowledged achieve- 
ment of the past and the potential greatness of the future. 
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The Spider on the “‘View of Toledo” 


As were it the eye of time itself, for Psyche 
the red dot moves on its invisible legs 

across the dark clouds, across the grey towers 

and the embattlements of that ancient city, 

across the landscape forever green, 

skirting the thunderheads, the nimbus, the sky beyond, 
the eye of time in this casual gesture 

informing the scene set down long ago by El Greco, 
lending it new meaning in this small red spider 
restless on the landscape 

and Toledo, the city, 

and the brooding heaven. 


The spider as time, as love, as death, 

draws the parallel between its isolate action 

and the eternal, mysterious, beloved woman who is you, 
lodged in the embrasures, the enclosures, the towered platforms 
of my heart—a private city in a personal landscape 

under that same brooding, pregnant heaven; 

and, as the spider suddenly lending life to that city, 

so you inform and vitalize the private fort and battlements 

in their intense and personal landscape. 


Aloof, serene, beholding the red spider 

in its course, one sees the landscape of the heart 

as the Greek’s genius saw Toledo: in the stark, high relief 
of a lightning-flash, as in birth or love or death, 

seeing the spider assault the walls of Toledo, 

seeing the fall of that ancient grey city 

not to the looming thunderheads, 

not to offstage armies, not to the guns and battering rams, 
not to dryrot and dust, 

but to the diminutive, scarce-visible spider 

effortlessly leaping the battlements— 


This, too, was your victory. 


AuGust DERLETH 
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California at this mid-century 
is different from one hundred years before 


They were talking about Beverly 
Hills and the way that people lived out there: 


She said: Each month I give a permanent 
Wave to my poodle. She has such frizzy hair! 


And he said: Yes, I am raising strawberries 
But I try to grow them flavored with absinthe, 
By making cuts on the plant and placing wicks 
Soaked with absinthe around the little cuts. 


And still another took me by the arm 

To show me his Petite Chinchilla farm; 
The parent stock had cost him thirty grand, 
The young were living on the fat of the land. 


And so on through the day, into the night, 
More of the same and never end in sight. 


MERRILL Moore 
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REVIEWS 


Tue AENEID OF VirGIL. A Verse Translation. By Rolfe Humphries. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3:50 


The contemporary American, since he has little Latin and less 
Greek, must depend upon translation if he would know the classical 
authors. Many students have been eager to discover the literature 
of the ancient world, even at second-hand, but upon first looking 
into Chapman’s Homer (or Pope’s or T. E. Lawrence’s) have 
gazed with a wildness of surmise quite different from Keats’s. The 
faithful Loeb classics make tedious reading, and whatever qualities 
Dryden’s Virgil may have as English verse, it does not transport 
the reader to ancient Rome. 

Within the past decade, however, there have been notable 
achievements in the difficult (Saintsbury would say ‘“impossible”) 
art of translation. The heavy weight of archaic constructions and 
conventional phrase has been thrown overboard, and the trans- 
lators have put the originals into understandable and contemporary 
English; at the same time they have tried to make the work convey 
to us something of what it must have meant to their first readers. 
The Penguin classics, especially E. V. Rieu’s Iliad and Odyssey, have 
aroused enthusiasm. W. D. H. Rouse has also done well by Homer, 
as has Dudley Fitts by Sophocles and Euripides. Now with Rolfe 
Humphries’s verse translation of theAeneid, the French proverb, 
“traduire c’est trahir,” must be modified. 

This new version is not only an excellent translation. It makes 
an exciting tale, and it is told in verse that is fresh, sensitive, and 
moving. The liberties Humphries takes with Virgil are ones that 
remove the worst obstacles from the reader’s way. For example, 
the literal prose translation of Venus’s talk with Cupid in Book I 
is a good example of why many classics remain unread. It begins: 
“O son, scorning the mighty father’s Typhoean darts, to thee I 
flee and suppliant sue thy godhead” (Fairclough translation). 
Without footnotes this means little to the average reader, and even 
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with footnotes it is stilted and cumbersome. Humphries renders 


this passage: 
passag My son, 


Disdainful of Jove’s thunderbolt, to you 
I come in prayer for help. 


There is not a second person singular form in the Humphries ver. 
sion. All the Victorian pomposities, which seem to cling like burrs 
to most translations of the classics, are gone. 


The first test of a good translation is whether the reader finds 
it absorbingly interesting. Will he perceive why Virgil is a “classic”? 
Humphries passes this test, and does so despite the peculiar prob- 
lems in the rendering of Virgil. There is the tempation to yield to 
sentimentality, and to overdo the “sunt lacrimae rerum” melan- 
choly of tone; there is, as Fitts indicates, the fact that Virgil was 
“a consummate and entirely conscious rhetorician,” and therefore 
much more difficult than Homer to put into English; there is even 
the problem of pleasing those of us who can still recall from school 
days a number of familiar lines—if no more than “Arma virumque 
cano,” “mirabile dictu,” and ‘“forsan et haec olim meminisse 
iuvabit.” 

Humphries candidly explains his principles, and so his success: 
“I have been trying to translate the poem, rather than transliterate 
the words. In doing so, I have transposed lines, cut some proper 
names and allusions where I thought they would excessively slow 
down reader interest, substituted the general for the specific or the 
specific for the general, and in short taken all kinds of liberties, 
such as no pure scholar could possibly approve.” This is to say that 
his first consideration has been to arouse and hold the imaginative 
attention of the reader, not to preserve meticulously every Virgilian 
allusion or to write a poem that will rank with the supposed 
epical “masterpieces.” 


Humphries learned Latin as a child from his father. He has 
known the Aeneid familiarly for more than thirty years. Thus, 
“what I have tried to be faithful to is the meaning of the poem as 
I understand it, to make it sound to you, wherever I can, the way 
it feels to me.” Besides being a sound Latinist, he is a poet, and 
so he manages to preserve the nobility, the pathos, the grandeur 
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of rhythm of the original. One might quote at length, but here is a 
representative passage from Book IV: 


And Dido saw them 
With who knows what emotion: there she stood 
On the high citadel, and saw, below her, 
The whole beach boiling, and the water littered 
With one ship after another, and men yelling, 
Excited over their work, and there was nothing 
For her to do but sob or choke with anguish. 
There is nothing to which the hearts of men and women 
Cannot be driven by love. 


It would be a strangely impervious reader who, given a fair 
chance, would not find the Aeneid fascinating reading. It is full of 
good tales, such as the wooden horse at Troy (how could Homer 
have missed telling this one?) , the destruction of Laocoén and his 
sons by the sea-serpent, the fatal love of Dido for Aeneas. It opens 
up a wealth of mythology about the great gods, the underworld, 
and folk heroes. Since it is official propaganda, it goes far toward 
explaining the Augustan Age. 

Beyond these immediate rewards, it stirs the mind to reflection: 
on the marriage of Greek and Roman ideas, on the genius and 
flexibility of the Latin language, on the manner in which a poet 
achieves effects in a word or a line. Why did Virgil wish to destroy 
the Aeneid before it was published? Hermann Broch’s The Death 
of Virgil, in a kind of Joycean maze, suggests not only Virgil’s 
perfectionism but the complexity of his mind.) Why did Dante 
choose Virgil as his master and guide up to the very gates of heaven? 
What is the especial appeal of Virgil to T. S. Eliot and many of 
the new critics? 

From the time of Alexander the Great and before (as witness 
the Hebrew prophets), men have dreamed of universal peace, of 
a world so governed that justice, universal law, and human brother- 
liness would prevail. Can there not be in the world a single 
authority, unselfish, inflexible, irresistible, which might make all 
smaller tyrannies cease, and enable every man to live in peace and 
liberty so that he might also live in justice? Virgil’s epic was an 
apologia for the pacifying and unificatory mission of Rome. The 
poet’s vision of one world at peace may suggest why Dante selected 
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Virgil as the great representative of human wisdom. The vision 
exerts its enchantment after two thousand years. 

It would be strange if, in the thousands of lines of the poem, 
a few were not flat, a few did not seem to miss the point or to 
overstep the boundaries of propriety. The lapses, however, are 
neither numerous nor important. Humphries disarmingly confesses 
that he has committed anachronisms (as did Virgil), and that he 
prefers solecisms to archaisms. An ideal Aeneid might be one with 
the Latin on opposite pages from the Humphries translation; but 
in this less than ideal world, it is indicative of the persuasiveness 
of the present translation that it sends one back to the Latin. 

The publishers have done an excellent piece of book-making. 
Humphries supplies a beguiling introduction, a brief sketch of 
Virgil’s life and times, and a helpful “‘cast of characters.” The whole 
enterprise is a partnership to make the spirit of the reader soar, 
whether for the first time or the tenth, as he begins the tremendous 
epic: 


Arms and the man I sing, the first who came, 
Compelled by fate, an exile out of Troy, 

To Italy and the Lavinian coast, 

Much buffeted on land and on the deep 


By violence of the gods, through that long rage, 
That lasting hate, Juno’s.... 

... Such a struggle 
It was to found the race of Rome! 


James G. LEyBuRN 


Make Licut oF It. By William Carlos Williams. Random House. 
$3.50. 

This group of fifty-one stories is the definitive collection of Dr. 
Williams’ shorter fiction. I judge that most of these pieces were 
written during the decade 1930-1940, and in fact two sections of 
the book were first published independently in that period. The 
collection appears at a time when Dr. Williams is being acclaimed 
as an important American literary man. Random House, a large 
and influential firm, knows a good thing when it comes along, and 
thus becomes the first “big” publisher Dr. Williams has had in 
more than forty years of steady literary activity. In a sense, then, 
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this book is a commemoration of its author’s tardy recognition 
by the general public. 

Most of the stories are set in the suburban and industrial sec- 
tion around Rutherford, New Jersey, where Dr. Williams has prac- 
ticed medicine most of his adult life. It is a section which has re- 
ceived successive groups of European immigrants, who work in the 
mills and truck gardens; and it has likewise received a large popu- 
lation of middle-class commuters. The sense of history does not 
operate powerfully in this land, although it was settled as long ago 
as the 17th Century. The landscape is also a heterogeneous com- 
position: marshes, billboards, suburban homes, small business dis- 
tricts, and one of the most unlovely industrial establishments in the 
nation, all within the shadow of the Pulaski Skyway, if not the City 
itself. Where is there any feeling of community? 

These stories seem to suggest that a flexible interplay of atti- 
tudes will ultimately produce a rich diversity of possibilities in 
modern life. Indeed most of the stories turn on such an interplay 
of attitudes. Each situation is a “community” in which two or 
three individuals are thrown into conflict for a time, and presently 
they emerge with a new understanding, provided the contrary emo- 
tions are sufficiently explored. I am not trying to reduce these 
stories to a pattern, but it is remarkable how many of them are con- 
cerned with momentary encounters devoid of any important action. 

“The Round the World Fliers,” for example, has very little to 
do with aviation. A motorist crossing the Hudson on the ferry takes 
in a young hitch-hiker, a Canadian, who is heading towards Scran- 
ton. During a rather ordinary conversation the young man de- 
scribes the end of a spectacular airplane flight, which is to be cele- 
brated by a parade the following day. He goes on to reveal, quite 
unconsciously, how decent and responsible he is; of course he easily 
impresses the motorist with his good nature. In this simple episode 
the famous airplane is an image which “charges” the conversa- 
tion, and affords a natural contrast with the exhausting journey of 
the young hitch-hiker. 

Most of the time, however, Dr. Williams does not avail him- 
self of the resources of image and metaphor. This should surprise 
those readers who have long associated him with Imagism in verse. 
A well-known poem begins: 
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By the road to the contagious hospital 

under the surge of the blue 

mottled clouds driven from the 

northeast—a cold wind. Beyond, the 

waste of broad muddy fields 

brown with dried weeds, standing and fallen 


This passage is fairly typical of the Williams poetic idiom, in 
which the precisely rendered descriptive details carry the burden 
of the discourse. The prose idiom, on the other hand, is relatively 
flat and naturalistic. I quote the beginning of “The Burden of 
Loveliness”’: 


As he was screwing the cap onto the tank my friend glanced 
up at me sidewise with a smile on his swarthy young face. 

Wha’s matter, Doc? You look kinda down this morning. 

Not especially. 

You like the picture? I had taken an advertising leaflet 
from a box hanging near one of the pumps while he was 
working. 

More legs. They use legs to advertise pretty nearly every- 
thing now but I never saw them used this way for gas before. 

We get a new set every month. 


It is easy enough to say about this prose: a naturalistic style for a 
banal situation. However, we should not overlook the economy of 
means used in the idiom. This precise use of colloquial speech is 
difficult to sustain in fiction, and it is to Dr. Williams’ credit that 
he successfully carries it through more than one story. Naturally it 
would be unbearable for the length of a novel, where we demand 
that the scene be rendered in a larger way. 


This summary has suggested, but scarcely exhausted, the special 
characteristics of Dr. Williams as a writer of short stories. His de- 
pendence on colloquial speech as the governing element has its ob- 
vious limitation, in that it reduces the scope of action to compara- 
tively small situations. Indeed a good number of these stories are 
hardly more than two-page sketches or vignettes, although some 
of the most successful are remarkably short. The lack of dialectical 
stress (that is, conflict between ideas as such) may be something to 
be grateful for. I think that the best of the fifty-one may be con- 
sidered an authentic record of one area of experience in the United 
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States. They are keenly observed, even when they are fragmentary, 
and should take an honorable place in our anthologies. 


ASHLEY BROWN 


SarTorIs. By William Faulkner. Harcourt, Brace. $4.00 


Sartoris is a chronicle of fate’s destruction of a family of dash- 
ing, high-living aristocrats who for generations have died violently 
and uselessly. This kind of story renders imaginatively the sub- 
stance of Faulkner’s beliefs; or perhaps disbeliefs is a better word. 

Inasmuch as Sartoris is a vital portrayal of the South, Faulkner 
makes us witness to human experience. Inasmuch as it is an ex- 
pression of Faulkner’s “loud world,” his conception of human ex- 
perience is forced upon us. The division between the two worlds 
is concealed by an internal consistency. The South appears in back- 
ground description, but as we cross the nebulous boundary into the 
realm of human character and action, we also pass from the South 
into Faulkner’s own world. First we recognize the old mansions and 
the garish little towns; the proud old families and the back-country 
folk; the countryside in all its moods; and then the familiar South- 
ern feelings about the past and the ancestors. Elsewhere we are con- 
fronted with tradition’s fall to ineffectuality; the triumph of 
modernism; the last hope for a successful existence in an affinity to 
nature; the symbolism of people horribly deformed; the blind fate 
of Faulkner’s world. Sartoris’ author is both a recipient of the 
Southern heritage and a romantic wrenched out of joint by the 
tawdy world he grew up in, nostalgic for a past that never was. 

This division is common to all the writings of Faulkner, as 
might be expected. His work, however, has more thematic integra- 
tion than does the work of the usual modern novelist. Most 
fictionists write in vertical slices of experience, each novel starting 
from a different point; Faulkner has divided up his body of ex- 
perience into layers, in which each section shares not only the 
breadth of the whole but also a common base. 

Sartoris was first published inconspicuously in 1929. Since then 
ten novels have appeared to carry further the chronicle of a mythi- 
cal Mississippi county called Yoknapatawpha. Not yet named in 
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1929, the sketch of Yoknapatawpha County has had more lines 
drawn in with each new book until now it seems a complete pic. 
ture. Critics often say that Faulkner’s novels compose not ten stories 
but ten chapters of a single story. Young Horace Benbow, for in- 
stance, appears again as an older man in Sanctuary; Colonel John 
Sartoris, here only a memory, is the central character in a later novel 
about earlier times, The Unvanquished. Themes foreshadowed in 
Sartoris are expanded in the later books: for example, the futility 
of the proud, violent refusal to bow before fate (Absalom, Absa- 
lom!). Malcolm Cowley says: “It sometimes seems to me that every 
house or hovel has been described in one of Faulkner’s novels; and 
that all the people of the imaginary county, black and white, towns- 
men, farmers, and housewives, have played their parts in one con- 
nected story. Sartoris...states most of the themes that the author 
would later develop at length.” 

In one way Sartoris is curiously like Greek tragedy: it relates 
the downfall of a great family. Even in their present-day medi- 
ocrity the Sartorises are far nobler than newcomers like Belle and 
Harry Mitchell, by virtue of the generations of fine romantic 
swagger behind them. Their downfall is an inheritance; they are 
cursed by an old and proud assumption of superiority over men 
and fate. How similar is even the crime to the one that doomed 
Euripides’ Orestes. The hereditary curse of their pride gives no 
hint of running out. The contemporary generation dies in World 
War I, John in a foolhardy air mission over France, Bayard in an 
orgy of headstrong gambling with death brought on by post-war 
maladjustment. Faulkner has been careful to motivate their deaths, 
however, in order to avoid the sense of the slow, inevitable balanc- 
ing out of justice: Faulkner’s world acknowledges no justice. 

In places Sartoris is overly romantic and unconvincing. Miss 
Jenny Dupre would be far more acceptable as the sharp-tongued, 
devoted tyrant of her in-laws’ household if she did not have a pas- 
sion for lurid journalism. In spite of the tartness of her commands, 
she is far too feminine to be an avid reader of tabloids. Sartoris is 
not always well developed. Faulkner sets up a parallel between 
the post-war maladjustment of Bayard Sartoris, who is upset by his 
brother’s meaningless death, and the post-war maladjustment of 
the Negro boy Caspey, who misses the recognition he got in France. 
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Faulkner always idealizes the simple uncomplicated life of the 
Negro, but in dropping Caspey’s troubles so quickly he defeats his 
purpose in bringing them up to begin with. 

Even if a reader finds Faulkner’s work disagreeable (and 
Sartoris is the least sordid of them all, next to The Unvanquished,) 
he must still appreciate his writing, for Faulkner is probably the 
living master of prose. Descriptive passages in Sartoris are full of the 
sights, sounds and smells of what is being presented. In Faulkner's 
fond and capable treatment of nature and weather, his literary 
quality is at its finest. Elsewhere, when the subject matter is sub- 
servient to his world of imagination, the language often becomes 
high-flown. In Sartoris, of course, these passages catch the glamorous 
élan of the Sartoris family, but even when we recognize this we 
find an oversweet sentimentality in such passages as the closing one: 


The music went on the dusk softly; the dusk was peopled 
with ghosts of glamorous and old disastrous things. And if 
they were just glamorous enough, there was sure to be a 
Sartoris in them, and then they were sure to be disastrous. 
Pawns. But the Player, and the game He plays... . He must 
have a name for his pawns, though. But perhaps Sartoris 
is the game itself—a game outmoded and played with pawns 
shaped too late and to an old dead pattern, and of which the 
Player himself is a little wearied. For there is death in the 
sound of it, and a glamorous fatality, like silver pennons 
down-rushing at sunset, or a dying fall of horns along the 
road to Roncevaux. 


Sartoris should be read as the combined product of a Southern 
heritage and a thwarted romanticism, and as the first of a brilliant 
series. If it does not stand alone as well as some of its companions 
in the Yoknapatawpha saga, it nevertheless well merits its new 


ublication by Harcourt, Brace. 
P y RoBERT O. PAXTON 
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PRES BROWN’S SPORT SHOP 


“The Sportsman’s Home” 
Treasures for living and giving 
Baskets and trays with the beautiful color scene of the campus—water 
resistant. 
Also music boxes and footballs playing the W. and L. Swing—many other 
attractive gifts and novelties for your taste and pleasure. 


14 West Washington Street 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 





ARE YOU ADEQUATELY INSURED? 


THE AINSWORTH INSURANCE AGENCY 
MARSHELL PENICK WEST 
g Courthouse Square 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Phone 268 





Student Business Appreciated 
Complete Automotive Service 


Wheel Alignment—Body and Fender Work—A-1 Mechanical 
Service 
Blueridge Motor Sales 


Your Friendly Ford Dealer 
Nelson St. Phone 139 





A word to the Wise: 
. . . MORE PEOPLE ARE READING 


The Roanoke Times 


and 


Che Roannke World-News 


.. . THAN EVER BEFORE 
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VIRGINIA’S . . . most popular 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


An Institution 


Founded on 


Quality ... Price... Service 
“Jhe Home of Better Values’ 4 


STORE 








VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 

At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
fills the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $3 to $8 
COTTAGES: $2.50 to $5.00 
“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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